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EDITORIALS 


a bit heavy on tomatoes. Because tomatoes and tomato 
products canners have a heavy problem we ask the indul- 
gence of those not interested in these products. 


Ts TOMATO PROBLEM—Readers will note this issue is 


Out in Chicago at the NCA Convention in February, Food 
and Drug Commissioner Harvey, dumped the fruit fly problem 
right back in the lap of industry. At the same session, scientists 
who had been working feverishly to come up with an effective 
insecticidal control at the factory, admitted serious shortcom- 
ings in their 1952 recommendations. Although much has been 
learned and recommendations made, this group of scientists, 
working under the auspices of NCA, has yet to come up with 
a complete answer for 1953*. As a result many canners today 
are asking themselves whether or not they should can tomatoes 
in 1953. It’s a good question and it’s a healthy sign that canners 
are asking themselves that question. This issue is designed to 
help them find the answer. Many canners have stated they 
want to know what Food and Drug inspectors are looking for 
when they enter the plant. Here’s the answer. Mr. Daughters 
points out practices not calculated to favorably impress an 
inspector, and suggests other practices that would win his 
approval. Stated another way, certain practices make it prac- 
tically impossible to pack a pure and wholesome product; others 
are favorable to packing of such a product. In a nutshell, Mr. 
Daughters says the Food and Drug inspector looks at your 
good housekeeping, or the lack of it. 


Messrs, Strasburger and Siegel, the editors of our “Tech- 
nologically Speaking” column also say that your housekeeping 
is the only guide Food and Drug Administration has in this 
particularly knotty problem, and imply at least, that this is the 
Administration’s main guide in every action. Here it should be 
noted, not in criticism of Mr. Daughters nor of NCA but for 
the sake of the record, that these two gentlemen have covered 
time and time again in their column just about every point 
mentioned by Mr. Daughters, and in the NCA report. Till now 
their’s has been like the “voice crying in the wilderness”. It’s 
no comfort to them that the day of reckoning has arrived, but 
individual eanners can derive comfort by adopting the practices 
and »-incipals long recommended. 


So the answer to those debating whether or not to pack in 


195. -cems quite clear (providing of course, they are financially 
abl do so). For those canners guilty of practices frowned 
upo! and not intending to change them, this might be a good 
ye ») get out of the tomato business. As others make an 
7 effort to meet the situation, the industry is bound to be 
i off. 


\ on Friday, April 10, mailed out to all tomato and tomato products 
recommendations for a sanitation program in 1953, but it should be 
ed that this report did not contain, nor has any been discovered by 
uD, a recommended insecticidal formula for- complete control of 
‘sav fly in field or factory. It does however indicate preferred types, 
out as it does the advantage, weaknesses and hazards of each type. The 
in three parts also contains a recommended research program for indi- 
_canners, The third part is a complete report of the work carried on 
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THE CHICAGO TRIAL 


April 14, 1953 
Dear Mr. Judge: 

I have just returned from Chicago and the trial of the 
U. S. Government versus 558 cases of tomatoes brought 
against the Jaqua Canning Company. This case concerned 
contamination of the canned product with eggs and larvae 
of the vinegar gnat. The decision which was given for the 
defendant may cause optimism on the part of tomato can- 
ners and I feel that they should be warned that they 
cannot operate without meeting certain restrictions on the 
canned product and that sanitary measures about the plant 
will be strictly enforced this coming year. 


An Important Technical Witness 


TOMATO COUNCIL—While we have already expressed our- 
selves in this matter of canned tomato promotion (see April 6 
issue), we just can’t resist uttering a good loud BRAVO! now 
that the organization has been completed. For years on end 
this column has been publicly lamenting the almost complete 
absence of sales effort on the part of canners themselves and 
particularly tomato canners. Now that tomato canners have 
finally agreed to spend money to obtain professional advice, and 
the tools for their own advertising and promotional effort, we 
can’t help but feel that the barrel has been turned completely 
upside down. Sure and enough, here is a product that still 
needs correction on the production line. Our prophesy is that 
if they get into this selling business seriously, the production 
difficulties will automatically take care of themselves. No real 
salesman is ever stuck with an inferior product for very long. 
There is either product improvement or the company loses a 
good salesman. 


Speaking of product improvement, one enlightened individual 
at the tomato meeting the other day, spoke of the promotion of 
whole canned tomatoes on a piece of lettuce, to meet the com- 
petition or the green wraps. Wouldn’t it be grand and glorious 
if every time the consumer opened a can of tomatoes he’d find 
two such tomatoes (in a No. 2 can)? That’s the ultimate, of 
course, but the industry could come far closer to this goal if 
the individual tomato canner had guts enough to control his 
growers. If he wants that kind of canned tomato bad enough, 
he’ll demand that kind of raw product and he’ll put it through 
his factory just as soon as possible after its picked just as does 
the good pea and corn and bean canner. 


That’s all about tomatoes for awhile. Strasburger and Siegel 
and Daughters and NCA have had their say, and we just 
couldn’t resist that last plug on the raw product. Let’s have 
the promotion, and let’s have some tomatoes we can all go out 
and sell. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


TO PACK OR NOT TO 
TOMATOES IN 1953 


An attitude of pessimism seems to have engulfed the tomato 
canning industry which may have been induced by the present 
market condition and by the unsolved vinegar fly problem. This 
feeling of distress has been further accentuated by the numer- 
ous rejections of canned merchandise destined for government 
use. 


Despite this dismal picture, each packer must reach a deci- 
sion as to his 1953 activity since time is growing short and plans 
for growing the crops must be programmed. It is the purpose 
of this paper to hasten such a decision. 


From an 
Indus- 


The vinegar fly problem has been widely debated. 
entomological viewpoint, control is far from promising. 
try’s dilemma was placed before the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion in order to obtain some degree of relief. Several meetings 
were held in Washington with the regulatory officials at which 
time the position of industry was thoroughly discussed. 


The answer to the tomato canning industry was given at the 
Chicago Convention by Mr. John H. Harvey, associate com- 
missioner of the Food & Drug Administration. The problem is 
again back in the lap of the tomato canners. This is not an 
encouraging picture. However, our past experience in dealing 
with federal seizures has strongly indicated that the regulatory 
officials do take into consideration adverse growing conditions 
and high insect infestations as long as it effects the entire 
industry rather than a segment of the industry. This observa- 
tion can be reconciled with the relatively small number of seiz- 
ures attributed to insect contamination. The majority of seiz- 
ures of canned tomatoes packed in 1952 were actually due to 
high mold count and excess peel. 


Unfortunately the entire situation has been inadvertently 
aggravated and magnified by Production and Marketinig Ad- 
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SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


PACK 


and tomato products that normally would have moved into | 
consumption. 


This has been very detrimental to the tomato canning indus- 
try as rejected merchandise is often placed in a distressed cate- 
gory. It must be thoroughly understood that a P.M.A. rejection 
does not necessarily mean that the goods would be seized if they 
were shipped interstate. The administration of this voluntary ® 
service has nothing at all to do with the actions of the Food | 
& Drug Administration. On the the other hand the mere hold- 
ing of a grading certificate is no guarantee that the merchandise 
will not be examined or seized by regulatory officials. 


of “Fly Eggs”. How many fly eggs in a can of tomatoes con- 
stitutes ground for a seizure? There are no tolerances for filth 
nor does industry want one. Our experience has shown that | _ 
only in cases where plant inspections indicated insanitary prac- ¥; 


The question often asked by canners pertains to the matter 


tices, were the presence of fly eggs included in the libel. The 
matter of maggots is another matter but here too we have found © d 
that good sanitary practices have in many cases prevented 
trouble. 


The problems facing the tomato canners are not insoluble. 
It will be possible to make legal packs in 1953. Adequate pre- 
cautions and care must be observed in making those packs. ‘(wo [| _ 
steps in preparation of the tomatoes for canning should be FY 
emphasized. These are dry sorting of the fruit to remove ro‘ted 
and infested tomatoes and immersion in a soaker washer held 
at a temperature of 120°-130°F for reduction of the fruit fly 
larvae. “Technologically Speaking” has covered the other 
phases of tomato canning in numerous instances in the past. 
To do this again at this time would be unwarranted repetition. 
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How Te Lich 


The Tomato Problem 


A Food & Drug District Chief Offers Some Suggestions 


By GEO. T. DAUGHTERS 
Chief, Baltimore District 
Food & Drug Administraton 


Section 402(a)(3) of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act declares food to be 
adulterated if it consists in whole or in 
part of any filthy, putrid or decomposed 
substance, or if it is otherwise unfit for 
food; and Section 402(a) (3) declares it 
to be adulterated if it has been prepared, 
packed, or held under insanitary condi- 
tions whereby it may have become con- 
taminated with filth or whereby it may 
have been rendered injurious to health. 


It, therefore, becomes a part of the 
obligation of a tomato canner to deter- 
mine that the raw materials which he 
uses are clean and wholesome and that 
he prepares them properly and expedi- 
tiously under sanitary conditions. , 

There are many canners who buy 
good, sound fruit and handle it care- 
fully and expeditiously so that any op- 
portunity for contamination with rot or 
insects is eliminated. We are certainly 
in favor of this procedure. There are 
also those who play safe by careful sort- 
ing and then conducting laboratory ex- 
aminations of the finished product in the 
can to give themsleves assurance on a 
day by day basis that the product is 
entirely satisfactory. We also favor 
this precaution. Unfortunately there 
are some who depend only on laboratory 
checks of finished products for the con- 
trol of operations; a check on finished 
products is not an adequate substitute 
for controls all the way along the line. 
The packer may learn too late that the 
merchandise is unfit for distribution. 


SORTING AND TRIMMING 


How do you determine what goes into 
the con? There are two very essential 
elem .\s which give protection to the 


One is inspection and the other 
is ‘rvision, By inspection I mean a 
ca check of quality of the raw 
m ‘Is and the canning or packing 
pl ives at several stages in the 
0} on to determine that the raw 
! al, as received, is properly pre- 
H It is possible to take raw mate- 
sich contains a relatively serious 
‘ of contamination with rot and 
cate it from the packing line. This 
omplished by careful inspection and 
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sorting. Persons who are trained to 
know what to look for and to remove 
unsound material from the line, can do 
this job. Too often in our operations we 
encounter men and women engaged in a 
so-called inspection who have little or no 
idea what they are supposed to remove. 
Often we find these sorters engaged in 
trimming operations and I can assure 
you that when they are busy trimming, 


The Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, a few weeks ago, asked Mr. 
Daughters to suggest, in light of 
his experience, ways and means of 
meeting the tomato problem. In 
response he appeared before the 
Tomato Section of the Association’s 
Spring Meeting on March 20. This 
paper was used as a basis for his 
remarks. No one paper of this 
length could possibly supply all the 
answers for each individual packer 
to so perplexing a problem, nor was 
that the author’s intention; but the 
practices here outlined, and which 
are not unreasonable, cannot but 
be helpful if conscientiously fol- 
lowed. The remarks are addressed 
to canners of one area, but the for- 
mula is applicable to all areas, just 
as is the problem itself. 


they are not sorting. The answer to the 
problem of adequate sorting is simple. 
Train the personnel so that each person 
knows what he is expected to remove 
and give him one job only, so that he can 
do it adequately. 


SORTING BELTS 


Sorting belts must be narrow enough 
so that the sorter can remove unfit mate- 
rial from any portion of the belt. A 
sorting belt which is over 30 inches wide 
is usually too wide for a person to reach 
across and remove bad material from the 
far side. Often, when we see bad toma- 
toes going by, the sorter on the far side 
of the belt cannot see the bad portion of 
the tomato because that bad spot faces 


the sorter on this side. The result is 
that even though a sorter on this side of 
the belt saw the bad tomato, no one 
picked it off. Proper lighting at a level 
which illuminates the fruit but does not 
shine in the eyes of the sorter, is very 
important. Belt speeds must be kept 
slow enough so that the sorter can re- 
move what is seen. 


FINAL INSPECTION 

I have observed canners in this area 
supplying tomatoes from the buckets to 
a “final inspection belt or.table” just 
preceding the filler. These tomatoes are . 
loaded onto the belt or table sporadically, 
so that the people responsible for this 
sorting are viewing either an empty area 
or one with tomatoes 3 or 4 layers deep. 
Adequate inspection on a table which is 
overloaded is obviously impossible. If 
the women are aware of what they are 
supposed to remove, they cannot possibly 
remove it, because they don’t see what 
is in the bottom 2 or 3 layers. The 
answer to this problem is not only to 
regulate the flow but to decrease the size 
of the sorting or inspection table, and 
have more of them. It has been demon- 
strated time and again that one woman 
looking at one bushel of tomatoes by her- 
self can do a better job than 6 women 
on the same table looking at 6 bushels 
at the same time. 

Motion interferes with vision and for 
proper sorting or inspection, motion as 
well as volume of fruit must be mini- 
mized. Maintaining volume of quality 
production is not accomplished by load- 
ing up a belt, but rather by increasing 
the number of belts on which inspection 
is accomplished. 


QUALITY DECREASES WITH 
LONG HAULS 


The source of tomatoes purchased is 
perhaps one of the basic problems facing 
the industry in this area. I was sur- 
prised, last year, to see trucks loaded 
with tomatoes rolling up and down U. S. 
1 and east and west on U. S. 40. It 
seems that the people on the Eastern 
Shore have to get Pennsylvania toma- 
toes; people on the northern Neck have 
to get Pennsylvania tomatoes and the 
people in Pennsylvania have to get their 
tomatoes from the Northern Neck and 
Eastern Shore. From where I sit, this 
is a questionable procedure. The freight 
on the tomatoes increases costs. The 
time of holding between picking and ulti- 
mate delivery to the plant results in loss 
of tomato quality, and increase in mold 
growth and its accompanying hazards, 
as well as the incidence of fly eggs and 
maggots. Tomatoes grown and processed 
locally probably are not off the vine 24 
hours by the time they are delivered to 
the canner, which usually is not the case 
for tomatoes hauled several hundred 
miles. During warm weather, when 
tomatoes are canned, mold very readily 
and happily grows in the cracks. of the 
ripe fruit. Fly eggs are deposited in 
the cracks and in that period of time 
maggots will develop. These long hauls 
result in more crushed fruit which at- 
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tracts the female vinegar fly; as you 
know she prefers a cracked tomato, on 
which to deposit her eggs. It does not 
seem reasonable to me that canners 
would be interested in enhancing her op- 
portunity for reproductivity. Rot will 
develop as rapidly as vinegar fles. 


BASKETS 


Another very important shortcoming 
in the handling of raw fruit, which I 
observed last fall, was that of using and 
re-using baskets for hauling, with no 
effort whatever expended on cleaning the 
baskets. After 2 or 3 hauls the baskets 
are moldy and slimy. The vinegar flies 
already have a start and regardless of 
how good the fruit is, a few hours in 
contact with the sides of these containers 
results in moldy fruit and vinegar fly 
infested fruit. 


DRY SORTING 


Very few canners in this area have 
any so-called dry sorting. By dry sort- 
ing I mean a sorting to remove unfit 
fruit in advance of any washing. Such 
sorting readily reveals, and results in 
the removal of, moldy or vinegar fly in- 
fested fruit. Once the food is washed, 
mold and vinegar fly eggs and larva are 
much less visible under customary con- 
ditions of sorting. If bad fruit is re- 
moved before it enters the canning line 
as early as the washing machine, it no 
longer is a problem to the packer. It 
is most desirable to remove this fruit 
early and to handle the good fruit 
promptly to avoid additional hazards 
from fly contamination before the fruit 
enters the can and is ultimately sealed. 


SUPERVISION AND TRAINING 


Earlier, I touched on the problem of 
supervision. I recognize that manage- 
ment has problems with labor during the 
canning season, and those problems with 
labor might complicate the picture as 
far as law enforcement is concerned 
later in the season or when shipments 
are made. The instruction and control 
of labor is the problem of supervision. 
It is our belief that people are very 
much the same, regardless of where they 
are from. They are generally respon- 
sive to an assignment of responsibility to 
see that a job is properly done once they 
know what they are supposed to do. Our 
observations lead us to the conclusion 
that unresponsive labor ties in very 
often with irresponsible supervision. If 
the boss’s only interest is “get the stuff 
into the can,” his help will respond and 
give him lots of assistance in “getting 
the stuff into the cans” without anyone 
paying much attention as to what the 
stuff is. If however, the boss properly 
instructs the employee, explains what 
must not get into the cans and why, he 
can anticipate some cooperation. I am 
sure it has been demonstrated again and 
again that properly instructed and 
supervised employees do a good job, 
while those who are neither instructed 
nor supervised are never going to do a 
good job. 


ANALYTICAL TESTS 


There is some merit in knowing what 
was put into the can once the job has 
been completed. For this purpose it is 
certainly advisable to run certain analy- 
tical tests on samples obtained from the 
day’s operations. The analysis of these 
samples need not be expensive nor ex- 
tensive if proper control was exercised 
before packing. These samples should 
be examined for mold, fly eggs and mag- 
gots, as well as for standards compli- 
ance. The packer then knows on a day 
by day basis, what he is doing and can 
safeguard tomorrow’s operation by in- 
tensifying control where deficiencies be- 
came apparent. 


CODING 


Another feature of control which 
could readily be incorporated into the 
procedures of tomato canning in this 
area involves an adequate coding system. 
We have encountered tomato canneries 
which are using a routine code un- 
changed over a period of years. We 
have encountered other firms which are 
using codes with no particular signifi- 
cance and adequate records are not kept 
in the plants to show what codes repre- 
sent a specific day’s pack. It is our 
belief that a code system which not only 
shows the product and the plant, but 
which shows the day and year of pack, 
will greatly assist the manufacturer in 
maintaining proper control records and, 
should he run into any difficulties, he 
will at least have a basis for segrega- 
tion of unfit from good merchandise if 
a mixed lot has been subject to action. 
I strongly recommend that adequate code 
systems be employed. 


THE RECORD 


During the past season, Baltimore 
District examined a total of 247 official 
samples of canned tomatoes. Five of 
these samples, or a total of 2 per.cent 
resulted in seizure because of the pres- 
ence of fly eggs and maggots. A total of 
17 seizures resulted because of mold— 
6.8 per cent. A total of 26 samples of 
tomato products like puree, etc., have 
been examined, 6 of which showed exces- 
sive mold, or 23 per cent. Although we 
have heard many remarks about the 
seriousness of the fly egg and maggot 
situation to the tomato industry in this 
area, it does not appear to me that 5 
seizures spells a death knell to this in- 
dustry. I would like to observe that the 
number of actions instituted because of 
mold in canned tomatoes, and this is 
not a new problem, was 3 times that in- 
stituted on fly eggs and maggots. Some 
objection has been raised to our use of 
the word “maggot” in referring to the 
vinegar fly larva. By whatever name 
you call it, we regard it as filth and 
therefore prohibited in foods under the 
Law. 


We think that the solution to these 
problems on the question of filth depends 
on the following basic requirements: 


1. The proper selection of raw 
material. 
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2. Proper sorting and _ expeditious 
handling of that raw material, along 
with 


3. Operating a sanitary plant which 
will not only include proper clean up of 
equipment within the plant, but elimin- 
ation of breeding places and flies in the 
vicinity of the plant, and 


4. Prompt disposal of refuse to mini- 
mize the opportunity for rot and fly 
growth, 


RESEARCH WILL PROVIDE FOOD 
FOR FUTURE 


Food needs of the future may be solved 
by science in agriculture, without resort 
to “drastic and upsetting master plans,” 
according to Dr. Wallace E. Gordon, as- 
sistant director of sales of the Du Pont 
Company’s Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 
ment. ‘The challenge that faces us all,” 
he said, “is to find ways to increase the 
productivity of the individual farmer.” 


Dr. Gordon spoke March 17. at the 
morning session of the Seventh Annual 
Farm Forum at the Radisson Hotel, ar- 
ranged by the Agricultural Committee 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


He outlined three main lines of chemi- 
cal research which hold promise for the 
future. 


The first, he said, is prevention of crop 
losses due to weeds, insects, and other 
pests, which in 1951 were estimated to 
have equalled from one-quarter to one- 
third of the total gross cash farm income 
for the nation. “There is every reason to 
expect,” he said, “that chemical research 
can reduce these losses to the. point 
where they are negligible. New concepts 
of pest control are on the horizon.” 


Second, “we can expect that combined 
research in chemistry and biology can 
develop faster-growing and more nutri- 
tious crop plants and animals.” Finally, 
he said, there should be advancement in 
knowledge of the soil itself. 


“As our studies come closer and closer 
to understanding the mysteries of. the 
life processes of plants and animals, we 
will find more and more places where we 
can supply certain chemicals at the right 
time to help nature produce bigger and 
better harvests. 


“As long as we are free to conduct in- 
dependent research, and to obtain a re- 
ward for productive enterprise, business 
and industry will continue to explore the 
unknown, and farmers will have freedom 
to put discoveries to work. The risks and 
the competition are great, but so are the 
incentives.” 


Dr. Gordon warned that anything 
which weakens incentives, “whether it 
be government controls, excessive taxes, 
or restriction of individual liberty, is a 
matter of grave concern to all of us, be- 
cause a weakening of incentive is a 
weakening of man’s will to accomplish.” 
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Council Formed to Promote 


Canned Tomatoes 


An organization to promote and stimu- 
late the production and sale of canned 
tomatoes was formed at a meeting of 
tomato packers held at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland, on 
Monday, April 13. The name of the 
new organization is the Tomato Council, 
Inc. Formation of the group follows 
meetings of tomato canners on March 
20, March 30 and April 2. At the meet- 
ing on April 13 articles: of incorporation 
and By-Laws were approved, and officers 
elected. 


The Council, which will confine its 
efforts for the present time at least, to 
canned tomatoes, will work in close co- 
operation with the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, and through them with Geyer 
Advertising, Inec., as the advertising 
agency, and Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy 
as the public relations consultants. 


Participants will sign a three year 
contract with 50 per cent of the annual 
assessment being due and payable on 
February 15 of each year, or on the date 
of signing the contract, and the remain- 
ing 50 per cent on August 15 of each 
year. Initial assessment will be based 
on the 1952 pack. Assessment on the 
1952 pack will be on the basis of 2/10 
of le per case. Assessments for follow- 
ing years packs will be determined by 
the Board of Directors. The 2/10 of 1c 
per case assessment is expected to pro- 
vide a minimum of $6,000, which will 
allow for employment of secretarial help 
al approximately $2,100, provide $1,000 
for printing stationery and mailing, 
$1,500 for other printing and publicity, 
and the balance for equipment, supplies 
and other miscellaneous costs. 


ACTIVITIES 


“here is a long list of suggested Coun- 
cil \etivities. It will seek the coopera- 
ti of university. home economics 
de .rtments, extension services, the 
Us DA, various national, state and loeal 
as ciations. It will provide recipe pub- 
li ‘y, shelf talkers, counter stickers, 
© .ft suggested letters to the trade, sug- 

‘ed advertisements, ete. 


\nd here lies the chief difference be- 
en this group and most other com- 
dity promotion groups now formed. 
ecause of the low assessment per case, 
e Tomato Council will not be in posi- 
on to furnish this material free of 
‘harge to participating canners. In other 
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words, it will furnish the know how. 
Participating canners will pay the cost 
of the actual material used. Even so, 
it should be emphasized, all tomato can- 
ners will receive the benefit of the pub- 
licity program that will be entered into 
by CMI. Canners will be expected: to 
set up a budget of their own for promo- 
tion; to pay for the promotion material 
needed and send it to the trade; to write 
letters to brokers and_ distributors, 
which the Council will ghost write; to 
assist with local distribution of promo- 
tional materials, solicit cooperation of 
brokers and distributors; to supervise 
promotional efforts of brokers; to attend 
sales clinics and conferences, and in all 
instances guide placement of advertising 
as to media and territory. Thus the 
Individual Canner will be enabled to sup- 
port the general movement at low cost 
and adjust his supporting activity for 
his own products to the size of his 
pocketbook. 


OFFICERS 


Headquarters of the organization will 
be in the Masonic Building, Easton, 
Maryland, Box 738. Calvin L. Skinner 
was elected Manager of the Council, and 
John W. Rue Secretary, both of these 
unpaid positions. 


Other officers elected, and who inci- 
dentally will serve as missioneries to en- 
courage membership of all tomato can- 
ners in nearby areas, were: President, 
Harvey Jarboe of the well known tomato 
canning concern of Harrison & Jarboe; 
Treasurer, Charles St. Clair, D. E. Foote 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore; Vice-Presi- 
dents, who along with the other officers 
mentioned, will form the Board of Direc- 
tors, were: Robert W. Phillips, J. 
Richard Phillips, Jr. & Sons, Inc., Berlin, 
Maryland; Lee W. Noble, Lee W. Noble 
Company, Preston, Maryland; Mrs. 
Mary W. Lednum, R. I. Lednum & Com- 
pany, Pocomoke City, Maryland; inci- 
dentally, much credit is due Mrs. Led- 
num as Chairman, or rather Chair- 
woman, of the Tomato Section, for her 
efforts in making this new organization 
possible, and she was given a warm 
round of applause, as she turned the 
Chair over to Mr. Jarboe. Continuing 
the Vice-Presidents: Robert Silver, 
Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, 
Maryland; Ernest Langrall of J. Lang- 
rall & Brother, Baltimore; William Ed- 
munds, D. E. Foote & Company, Balti- 


more; and Newlin Watson of R. S. 
Watson & Son, Greenwich, New Jersey. 


The drive for membership signatures 
will begin immediately (many have al- 
ready indicated a willingness to sign 
when the forms are made’ available.) 
Assessment is based on 1952 pack so that 
press releases and other contacts can 
start at once, and so that plans for an 
early fall promotion can be begun at this 
time. 


BULLETIN ON 
DIETETIC CANNED FOODS 


A 62-page bulletin, Dietetic Canned 
Foods, reporting knowledge obtained in 
a two-year study of special dietetic can- 
ned foods, has been issued by the Na- 
tional Canners Association. 


The information compiled in this pub- 
lication is new. The two-year study was 
part of a long-term program of nutri- 
tional research supported jointly by the 
National Canners Association and the 
Can Manufacturers Institute. 


The bulletin is designed to serve a 
number of purposes. One of these is to 
supply the medical profession, nutrition- 
ists, and those of the general public who 
need special foods, with reliable data on 
the composition of dietetic canned foods. 
This information, in convenient tabular 
form, includes the proximate composi- 
tion, caloric value, and sodium and 
potassium content of 19 fruits, 7 juices 
and 15 vegetables. 


Also of interest to consumers is a sec- 
tion on the relation of dietetic foods to 
therapeutic diets, listing the various 
types of dietary plan used to meet one or 
another requirement, such as _ low-cal- 
orie, diabetic, low-sodium, ete. The im- 
portance of professional guidance in any 
dietary control is emphasized. 


For the canner of special dietetic can- 
ned foods the bulletin serves to indicate 
both his opportunities and responsibili- 
ties. The data on composition show how 
the various types of canned food can be 
usefully applied in special diets. To be 
used intelligently, however, the food 
must be labeled accurately and informa- 
tively, and the bulletin furnishes guid- 
ance to that end. Foods for use in 
low-sodium diets must be prepared in a 
manner to avoid adventitious addition of 
sodium, and the ways in which this 
might occur are pointed out so that they 
may be avoided. 


NEW TOMATO VARIETY 


The Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Maryland, announced 
March 18, 1953 that a new tomato vari- 
ety, named Chesapeake, has been re- 
leased to seed producers for multiplica- 
tion. Resistant to cracking and fusarium 
wilt, it is adapted to the areas around 
the Chesapeake Bay. Seed :xwon’t be 
available until 1954. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION 
DATE SET 


Joint Annual Conventions of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, National 
Food Brokers Association and Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association, will 
be held Saturday, January 23 to Wed- 
nesday, January 27, 1954, according to 
a joint announcement by officials of the 
three associations last week. Program 
details of the meeting and the exhibi- 
tion are still to be worked out, but ten- 
tatively it is expected that they will fol- 
low the same pattern as that of the last 
few annual conventions. 


ESMERALDA ENTERTAINS 
GROWERS 


Over 300 farmers, growing or intend- 
ing to grow, canning crops for The 
Esmeralda Canning Company, Circle- 
Ohio, packed the plant to capacity the 
evening of April 7th to celebrate with 
James I. Smith, President, and his asso- 
ciates, Esmeralda’s 6th Annual Stag 
Fish Fry. 

After eating 280 fish, 30 pounds 
shrimp, 75 Country Colonel pumpkin 
pies and drinking appropriate beverages, 
all settled back and enjoyed an evening 
of fun and fellowship. 

Radio station WBEX sent their Hill 
Billy Personalities, in costume to enter- 
tain the guests with a floor show of music 
and songs. 

Bobby Hedges and Stephen Smith, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. James I. Smith, held 
the visitors attention for forty-five min- 
utes with a magic performance. 

All guests received door prizes of 
Country Colonel products. 


CANCO FLORIDA CHANGES 


Milo M. Slayton, Sales Manager of 
American Can Company’s Tampa Dis- 
trict Office for the past 11 years, has 
been named to the newly created post of 
special sales representative in the Flor- 
ida territory, and will be succeeded by 
Cyril J. Heintz, formerly his assistant. 
The new position was established so that 
Mr. Slayton can devote most of his time 
to the citrus industry, and to enable the 
company to serve the entire Florida area 
more adequately. 


NEW CONTAINER PLANT 


Container Corporation of America 
will open a new folding carton plant of 
one story brick and steel construction 
with 150,000 square feet of manufactur- 
ing space at Oaks, Pennsylvania, which 
is about 20 miles West of the company’s 
Philadelphia mill. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


HOW TO DO IT 


George Ingham, who prior to his re- 
tirement December 31 was General Man- 
ager of the Standard-Knapp Division of 
Emhart Manufacturing Company at 
Portland, Connecticut, has just returned 
from a trip to Europe and is now pre- 
paring for a visit to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


OHIO DATES 


Secretary Paul Hinkle has announced 
that the 46th Annual Convention of the 
Ohio Canners Association will be held 
at the Niel House, Columbus, Ohio, 
December 10 and 11. 


ROBERTSON HEADS 
DRUG SALES 


William M. Robertson, who has headed 
the Proprietary Pharmaceutical, Toiletry 
and Cosmetic phase of Drug and Chemi- 
cal Sales for Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany since 1941, has been named Drug 
and Chemical Sales Manager of the com- 
pany’s Glass Container Division. He will 
be succeeded by Robert A. Glaenzer from 
the Division’s New York branch sales 
office. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
APPOINTS O’MARA 


William H. O’Mara of Buffalo, New 
York, has been appointed District Sales 
Representative for Crosse & Blackwell 
Company’s frozen citrus concentrates 
throughout Western Up-State New York 
and Erie County, Pennsylvania. .- Mr. 
O’Mara formerly represented several 
frozen fool principals in the area. 


CORN ACREAGE IN OHIO 


It is expected that sweet corn acreage, 
in the Circleville area, will be cut 25 per- 
cent less than 1952. The 1953 acreage 
is reported being contracted at last 
year’s price of $22.00 a ton. Other can- 
ners in Ohio have $20.00 ideas, it is 
reported. 


CATSUP STANDARDS 
CONFERENCE 


A conference of manufacturers of cat- 
sup interested in the public hearing 
which has been requested to amend the 
Standards of Identity for Tomato Cat- 
sup, has been called by NCA at Wash- 
ington headquarters on Tuesday, April 
28, beginning at 10 A.M. A similar con- 
ference will be held in the NCA office 
at Berkeley, California at a date to be 
announced later. NCA has requested the 
hearing to amend the Standard to permit 
the use of corn syrup as a sweetening 
ingredient, 
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FREEZERS DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Frozen Food Distribu- 
tors Association will be held at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
February 21 to 24, 1954. 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers will meet at the Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York City, February 1 
to 4, 1954. 

The rapid growth of the frozen food 
industry, which overtaxed the facilities 
of the Conrad Hilton in Chicago last 
March, has led to a splitting of the meet- 
ings in future years. 


SOMMERS HEADS 
FMC MARKETING 


George R. Sommers, formerly associ- 
ated with Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., New York City, as Director of 
Pacific Coast sales, has been appointed 
Director of Marketing of the Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corporation’s Ma- 
chinery Divisions, and will act as Staff 
Marketing Counsel to the Executive 
Vice-President in charge of the Machin- 
ery Divisions, and assist in coordinating 
and improving effectiveness of divisional 
marketing activites. 


SEYBOLT RE-NAMED TO 
MAINE SARDINE COMMITTEE 


George Seybolt of the William Under- 
' wood Company, Watertown, Massachu- 
' setts, has been re-appointed as a mem- 


| ber of the Maine Sardine Tax Commit- 


tee, for a five-year term. 

The committee was set up by the in- 
dustry two years ago for the primary 
purpose of ‘advertising, merchandising 
and promoting the sale of Maine Sar- 
dines. In this time, it has contracted 
for $1,000,000 of advertising. The Maine 
Sardine industry consists of more than 
20 firms, with 45 canneries. The Tax 
Committee, of seven members, has 
charge of dispensing the funds. 

Mr. Seybolt was named recently 
director of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation for a three-year term. Before 
joining the William Underwood Com- 
pany in 1950, he was manager at Boston 
of the American Can Company. 


McNAMARA TO MANAGE 
PITTSVILLE PLANT 


John F. McNamara has acquired co:- 
trolling stock of the Pittsville Cannin: 
Company, Pittsville, Wisconsin, and has 
taken over the active management of the 
company, succeeding H. J. Schneider, 
who has retired, but will remain with the 
company in an advisory capacity. 
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Voyta Wrabetz (center), chairman of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, receives a bronze placque for his “inspiring leader- 
ship in the Wisconsin safety movement”, from the Wisconsin 
Canners Association at its eighth annual safety institute at 
Madison. Ray Krier, association president, and partner of Krier 
Preserving Co., Belgium, Wisconsin, makes the presentation, as 
E. W. Eckblad, Friday Canning Corp., New Richmond, Wisconsin, 


looks on. 


H. W. MADISON TO PACK 
HINES-PARK PICKLES 


J. M. Irwin, General Manager of the 
H. W. Madison Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced that the firm has 
been licensed by Hines-Park Foods, Inc. 
to pack the Duncan’ Hines Brand. Six 
varieties of pickles will carry the Dun- 
can Hines label—Sweet Midgets, Can- 
died Dill Sticks, Dill, Sweet Relish, 
Sweet Spices, and Sweet Mixed. They 
will be packed in 12 ounce jars with the 
red, white and blue Duncan Hines label. 
Introduction of the pickles will coincide 
with National Pickle Week May 14 to 23. 
A special introductory carton will in- 
clude six jars containing a sample of 
each of the six kinds to be packed. 


CHANGES IN CANADA 


The Napierville Canners at Napier- 
ville, P. Q., has been taken over by 
Ernest Carriere, Ltd. of Montreal. 

Dorion Preserves, Ltd. has been ab- 
sorbed by David Lord Ltd. (St. Jean), 
according to advice from the Canadian 
Food Processors Association. 


PRESERVE INDUSTRY 
PRODUCTION SURVEY 


A production survey, conducted by the 


Department of Commerce, and sponsored 
by ‘he National Preservers Association, 
wil! again be undertaken this year, ac- 
coi ing to an announcement by the Asso- 
cision. This is the fourth consecutive 
yeor the information will have been col- 
leced by Mr. Harold Winger of the 


artment. The reports enable pre- 
ers to evaluate their own production 
ume in relation to the entire industry, 
and also within a particular geographic 
ea. They show what flavors and prod- 
ucts are most popular in the given areas, 
and enable individual preservers to de- 
‘ermine whether or not they are getting 
& proportionate share of the business. 
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FEEGER JOINS 
HONEYWELL SALES 


Paul Feeger has been assigned to the 
Albuquerque industrial sales engineering 
staff of Minnearolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, it was announced recently. 


Feeger, who transferred from the 
firm’s Denver office, will specialize in the 
sales and service of products of the com- 
pany’s Industrial and Valve Divisions. 


A 1951 graduate of Ohio State Feeger 
recently concluded an extensive training 
session in the company school] in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


He will headquater in the Honeywell 
office at 623 Yale Boulevard, S.E., Albu- 
querque, N, M. 


LIQUIDATING 


Steele-Wedeles Company, oldest whole- 
sale grocery firm in Chicago, is liquidat- 
ing its business. Company is currently 
disposing of its inventory, and upon com- 
pletion of this program, plans to sell its 
plant. 


OREGON STATE 
STUDENT BROCHURE 


The Annual Student Brochure, pub- 
lished by graduating students of the 
Food Technology Course, Oregon State, 
College, recently made its appearance. 
There are 17 graduates listed in the 
brochure, 8 of whom are slated for im- 
mediate service in the Armed Forces. 
Those who are available for industry 
have had more jobs offered them than 
they could possibly accept. 


Miss Jo Roach, Research Assistant, 
who has been instrumental in the pub- 
lishing of these annual brochures, severed 
her relations with the Food Technology 
Department on April 1. Miss Roach will 
be associated with the 4-H on the Oregon 
State Campus, 


STATISTICAL QUALITY 
CONTROL COURSE AT 
COLORADO 


The College of Engineering at the 
University of Colorado will conduct an 
intensive training course in Statistical 
Quality Control from June 16-26. 

The course will include acceptance 
sampling and other statistical techniques 
used in industry. 


John F. Wagner, Assistant Professor 
of Applied Mathematics, who will be in 
charge of the course, says that because 
we are continually faced with mass- 
production problems in both civilan and 
defense goods, the control of quality of 
the product has become an increasingly 
important management concern. 


Instructors for the course will be E. L. 
Grant, of Stanford University, author 
of Statistical Quality Control (McGraw- 
Hill), L. A. Knowler, of Iowa Univer- 
sity, and M. E. Wescott of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, editor of Industrial Quality Con- 
trol. In addition, men from industry will 
discuss their experiences in applying 
these principles. 


Professor Wagner said that the course 
is most useful if men who are acquainted 
with the overall production and inspec- 
tion operations of a particular company 
are trained in these techniques. 


Application or further information 
about the course can be obtained by 
writing John F. Wagner, 214 Ketchum, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


TURNER SUCCEEDS BROWN 
ON CAL-PAK BOARD 


Ralph Brown has retired from the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, California and its board of 
directors and has been succeeded as a 
director and member of the executive 
committee by R. Curtis Turner. Mr. 
Turner directs pineapple operations for 
the company. 
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o the rescue... 
29.000 times! 


The Sanitary can— perfected by Canco— made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for can- 


ned foods of all kinds. 
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The Canco technical man is a very important person 
in your business. 


No matter where your plants are located, you can rely 
on him to call promptly when you need him. 


Day after day, Canco’s trouble-shooters not only de- 
vote their energies to production line difficulties and to 
improving crop yields, but to suggesting new formulas 
and products . . . to supervising new installations . . . 
and to maintaining and increasing production. 


During 1952, Canco technical men made more than 
25,000 such calls on Canco customers. 


If you do business with Canco, you know the value of 
this constant, conscientious technical service. If not, 
isn’t it time you, too, added these superior services to 
your own? 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


= 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 
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Over the weekend the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics issued reports cov- 
ering processors late March and early 
April acreage intentions for sweet corn, 
snap beans and sauer kraut. According 
to the reports, there will be nearly as 
much corn planted as last year (99.9%), 
an increase of about 5 percent over last 
year’s bean acreage, and about 16 per- 
cent more cabbage for kraut under con- 
tract. Let’s look at the figures a bit 
more closely. 


CORN—If early season prospects ma- 
terialize, the 1953 plantings of sweet 
corn for canning, freezing and other pro- 
cessing, will total 511,590 acres, com- 
pared with a 1952 planted acreage of 
512,140 acres, and a ten year average 
of 503,510 acres. Assuming an average 
7 percent abandonment of planted acre- 
age, the 1953 harvested acreage would 
amount to 475,800 acres, compared with 
486,020 acres harvested in 1952, and a 
ten year average of 467,290 acres. If 
the yield were in line with the ten year 
average of 2.55 tons per acre, a harvest 
of 475,800 acres in 1953 would result in 
a production of about 1,213,300 tons, or 
a pack approximately the size of the 
1951 pack—25,576,000 cases of 2’s. But 
the yield the past several years has been 
well above the ten year average figure of 
2.55. The yield in 1949, for instance, 
was 3.07; in 1950 2.89; in 1951 2.74; and 
in 1952 3.11. 


Taking the leading states in order of 
volume, Wisconsin, with 117,400 acres 
indicated, will plant 103 percent of 1952 
acreage, 123 percent of the ten year 
average. Minnesota at 92,600 acres in- 
tends to plant 101 percent of the 1952 
figure, 109 percent of the average; IIli- 
nons’ 66,000 acres would be 97 percent of 
the 1952, and 96 percent of the average; 
Indiana’s 32,800 acres would be 88 per- 
cent of 1952, 83 percent of the average; 
Maryland’s 35,000 acres would be 100 
percent of 1952, 84 precent of the aver- 
age; Iowa’s 28,500 acres would equal 95 
percent of last year, 67 percent of aver- 
age; New York’s 28,800 acres 105 per- 
cent of both 1952 and the average; 
Washington State’s 17,200 acres would 
amount to 105 percent of 1952, 143 per- 
cent of the average and Oregon’s 17,100 
acres would equal 110 percent of 1952, 
and a whopping 195 percent of the ten 
year average. Ohio’s 13,200 acres repre- 
sents but 87 percent of 1952, 61 percent 
of the average. The total acreage indi- 
cated is 99.9 percent of last year, 101.6 
percent of the ten year 1952-51 average. 


BEANS—Bean acreage for canning, 
freezing and other processing, will total, 
according to the report, 128,490 acres, 
5.4 percent over last year’s revised esti- 
mate of 121,940 acres, and 94.5 percent 
of the 1942-51 average of 136,000 acres, 
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CORN, BEAN & KRAUT ACREAGE INTENTIONS 


Assuming average abandonment of 5 
percent, the 1953 acreage for harvest 
would total 122,100 acres. With a yield 
in line with the ten year average of 1.81 
tons per acre, a production of 221,000 
tons would result, compared with an 
actual tonnage of 241,000 tons obtained 
in 1952 on the smaller acreage. That 
would, of course, mean a smaller pack 
than last year’s 16.3 million cases. But 
just as in corn, it’s been a long time 
since the yield has been as low as the ten 
year average. Going all the way back to 
1948 the yield was 1.83; in 1949, 2.13; 
1950, 2.16; 1951, 2.25, and in 1952, 209. 


So it seems reasonable in both corn 
and beans we can count on a higher 
yield, and thus a higher production per 
acre than might be indicated by the ten 
year average. 


By state in order of volume, New York 
intends to plant 30,000 acres of beans, 
102 percent of last year, 140 percent of 
the 1942-51 average. Wisconsin’s 14,100 
acres represents 107 percent of the 1952 
and 119 percent of the average; Mary- 
land’s 10,200 acres would equal 105 per- 
cent of last year, 85 percent of the aver- 
age; Florida’s 8,500 acres 104 percent of 
last year, 75 percent of the average. 
Michigan’s 7,300 acres 109 percent of 
1952, 100 percent of the average; Ore- 
gon’s 7,200 acres 109 percent of last 
year, 134 percent of the average. Texas’ 
6.500 acres 118 percent of last year, 84 
percent of the average; Pennsylvania’s 
5,800 acres 104 percent of last year, 124 
percent of the average. Arkansas’ 5,000 
acres would be the same as last year, but 
only 43 percent of the average and Ten- 
nessee’s 4,700 acres 96 percent of 1952, 
93 percent of average. 


KRAUT CABBAGE—The acreage of 
cabbage in prospect for contracting in 
1953, including packers’ own plantings, 
is about 16 percent more than was 
planted under contract in 1952 and near- 
ly 18 percent more than the 10-year 
average, according to the Bureau. If 
these early season prospects materialize, 
the 1953 contract plantings for kraut 
will total 11,390 acres compared with 
9,840 acres in 1952 and an average of 
9,680 acres for the 1942-51 period. 


Most packers usually purchase a sub- 
stantial portion of their kraut cabbage 
requirements on the open market in addi- 
tion to quantities obtained from their 
contract acreage. At this time, infor- 
mation is not available regarding the 
tonnage that kraut packers intend to 
purchase on the open market in 1953. 
Last year the open market acreage 
(5,780) represented about 37 percent of 
the total planted acreage. For the pre- 
ceding 10-year period, it average (8,400) 
around 47 percent of the total. 

The 1941-50 ten-year average yield of 
cabbage for kraut is 9.7 tons, for recent 
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years 1949, 9.67; 1950, 13.63; 1951," 
11.51; 1952, 10.69. Linn 

National Canners Association this — 
week issued figures covering the 1951-52 © 
(August 31, 1951 to September 1, 1952) | 
sauer kraut pack by can size and by — 
state (see 1952 Almanac for pack by © 
month basis 2’s). According to the re- Littl 
port New York State and Wisconsin  |pter 
packed about one-third each of the total Rout 
6,019,003 actual cases. New York ac- 
counted for 2,099,896 cases; Wisconsin Volu 
2,073,948 cases; Ohio, Michigan and —S¢ 
Indiana 1,119,681 cases, and the balance © 
of about 715,000 cases was packed in © 
other states. 

By can size there was a trend to the © 
No. 303 and a comparable reduction in 
the No. 2, No. 300 and the No. 2% can 
size. The pack in the No. 303s, 881,168 T 
cases, increased from less than 1 percent gra; 
in the prior year to 15 percent. The duri 
pack in No. 2%s, 2,714,873 cases, cipa 
amounted to 45 percent of the pack com- now 
pared to 50 percent the year before. Just divi 
over a million cases of No. 2’s accounted | Wes 
for 17 percent of the pack compared to © shoy 
23 percent a year earlier, and a pack of © busi 
a half million cases in 300’s totaled 8 ji 
percent of the pack compared to 14 per- — han 
cent in 1950-51. The pack in No. 10s, mos 
863,842 cases, totaled 14 percent of the © | 
pack compared to 12 percent the year i Hy 
before. “pez 

National Kraut Packers Association | #tte 
reports April 1 Stocks at 219,203 barrels © tribi 
compared with 246,697 barrels April 1, ak 
1952 and 300,938 barrels April 1, 1951.) This 
Shipments August 1 to April 1 this sea- ~ °° © 
son 450,757 barrels (6,310,518 cases 2s). Phe 
Same period last year 491,625 barre ow 
(6,882,750 cases 2s). ey 


OTHER STATISTICS — NCA also | mid; 


issued during the week, the figures cover- { 


ing the 1952 tomato pulp pack, which 
totaled 3,632,591 actual cases compared — 
with 5,881,030 cases in 1951. Two-thirds — 
of the pack or 2,206,920 cases were in — 
the No. 10 size, and 50 percent of the © 


pack or 1,858,849 cases, was packed in © 


California. Other important states in- 
cluded New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
459,337 cases; Indiana 275,203 cases; 
Maryland and Delaware 258,519 cases. 


The Association also issued figures 


covering the 1952 pack of fresh black-eye © 


and other fresh field peas, totaling 
1,757,614 cases. Black-eyes accounted for 
1,163,942 cases of the total. Of ot 
the bulk was packed in Texas, which 
accounted for 802,519 cases. Ark:nsas 
and Oklahoma packed 189,313 cases of © 
black-eyes, and other states 172,110 
cases. Total pack of all these types of 
peas was just above the 1,495,025 cases 
packed in 1951. 
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NCA also reported during the week, 
April 1 stocks of canned red sour pitted | 


cherries at 480,112 cases compared with ), 


626,261 cases April 1, 1952. Shipments 
of 220,854 cases during March were 5 
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,ercent below the same month in 1952. 
‘Shipments July 1 to April 1 this season 
‘of 3,624,841 cases were 11 percent below 
‘shipments for the season a year ago. 


YORK MARKET 


little Change In Tomato Situation—Active 
‘Interest In Beans, Offerings Limited—Peas 
Routine—Moderate Inquiry For Corn—Good 
‘Volume of Asparagus Booked—Fish Strong 
-—Softening Undertone In Grapefruit And 
Blended Juice—Fruit Steady. 


By York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., April 16, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Lower prices for 
grapefruit and blended juices developed 
during the week, but this was the prin- 
‘cipal soft spot in canned foods. Pro- 
nounced strength was evident in most 
‘divisions of the canned fish market, and 
West Coast canned fruits were generally 
jshowing a steady undertone. Volume of 
business, however, remained limited, and 
distributors obviously were holding to a 
-hand-to-mouth replacement policy in 
'most instances. 


THE OUTLOOK—Inmplications of the 
_“neace offensive” are still occupying the. 
J atention of management in the food dis- 

tributing field, and this is tending to 
-make for continued curtailed inventories. 

This means, of course, that canners will 

ve compelled to carry their stocks longer. 

There is a silver lining for the processor, 
_>.wever, in the fact that goods packed 
‘wider high tax rates may be sold after 
_the ending of the excess profits tax at 
midyear, with the improved tax position 
| offsetting the increased carrying costs. 


_ TOMATOES — There was no change 
reported in the tomato situation during 
the week. Notwithstanding current at- 
_tractive price levels, the trade is taking 
in stocks only for immediate and near- 
_term needs. The understone is showing 
a little more steadiness, but buyers are 
still shopping the market carefully when 
makiny purchases. 


BEANS — Interest 
extra 
Bactive 


in standard and 
‘andard green beans is reported 
and offerings are, extremely lim- 
site. “mall quantities of new pack fancy 
Here deans are reaching the trade, but 
pre’ ion as yet has not hit its seasonal 
gstr due to high raw stock costs. 


! \S—Reports on the progress of the 
/ea crop in the East are generally 


s jfav ble, but little in the way of ad- 


va’ buying interest is reported. Move- 
at retail continues to hold up fairly 
»we and buyers are coming into the 
om set from time to time to pick up 
sonal supplies from canner carry- 
holdings. Fancy small sieves in 
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particular being 


reported. 


ASPARAGUS — West Coast canners 
have booked a good volume of business. 
on new pack asparagus on firm contracts 
based on opening prices. 


CORN — Moderate inquiry was re- 
ported for corn here during the week,. 
and distributors are inclined to sit back 
and work against current inventories. 


sought, it is 


TUNA — The price rise on imported 
tuna has spurred buyer interest in the 
domestic pack, and a continued good in- 
quiry was in evidence here during the 
week. The coast market is in a strong 
position. 


SALMON—West Coast packers were 
relieved with consummation of the deal 
whereby Britain has taken British 
Columbia’s salmon surplus from last sea- 
son’s pack. Some of the Canadian pack 
reached the U. S. market, and presence: 
of thé carryover had continued to affect 
the situation with respect to Alaskan 
packs. Coast reports are that carryover 
of Alaska reds is cleaning up steadily, 
with canners holding the market firm at. 
$27 per case for tall ls and $17.50 for 
halves. Alaskas cohoe was offered dur- 
ing the week at $21 for talls and $12.50 
for halves, with pinks continuing to be 
held at $20 for talls and $12 for halves,, 
while chums are quoted at $16 and $9, 
respectively, all f.o.b. Seattle basis. 


CITRUS — Grapefruit juice and 
blended juice made the news this week. 
Reflecting the softening undertone which 
has been in evidence in recent weeks, 
Florida canners have reduced grapefruit 
juice prices to 9214-95 cents for 2s and 
$2.00-$2.05 for 46-ounce. Blended juice 
was repriced at $1.05 for sweetened 2s, 
bringing the price into line with the pre- 
viously-prevailing quotation on the un- 
sweetened product. On 46-ounce blended 
juice, the market was lowered to a range 
of $2.30 to $2.35, all f.o.b. Orange juice 
prices, on the other hand, remained 
steady, with 2s quoted at $1.12% and 
46-ounce at $2.50. Fancy citrus salad 
held steady at $1.90 for fancy 303s, with 
choice at $1.80, with grapefruit seg- 
ments, in 303s, unchanged at $1.40- 
$1.42% for fancy, with choice quoted at 
$1.35 and broken at $1.30. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Coast re- 
ports note a continued good movement of 
clings, and stocks are getting down on 
all sizes. Prevailing market for com- 
petitive brands of 2%s shows fancy at 
$2.85-$2.90, with choice quoted at $2.60- 
$2.65 and standards at $2.40-$2.45, f.o.b. 
Fruit cocktail sales have also shown im- 
provement, and holdings of fancy are re- 
ported extremely short in first hands, 
with the market quoted at $3.30 and up- 
wards for 2%s. Choice 2%s are listed 
at $3.00 and upwards for 2%s. Only 


moderate interest is reported in ’cots and 
pears, and the pineapple situation like- 
wise is rather quiet at the moment, with 
prices holding unchanged. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market On Dull Side—Tomatoes Continue 
Weak—Bean Pipe Lines Empty—Peas Rou- 
tine—Sales Pressure In Asparagus—Kraut 
Short And Firm And Moving Well At High 
Price — Spot Apple Sauce Cleaned Up — 
Valencia Orange Juice Strong — Pineapple 
Movement Excellent—Discount Freeze 
Damage To Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 16, 1953 


THE SITUATION — This week still 
finds Chicago buyers inclined to take 
things easy unless a bargain is in the 
offing or something shows up in the line 
of present time shortages. Furthermore, 
most distributors are not too happy with 
the business they are doing as the move- 
ment of canned foods is off somewhat 
although such might be considered nor- 
mal at this time of the year. In any 
event, trading is anything but brisk and 
probably won’t show any real life until 
the major packs get under way for 1953. — 


The citrus market continues unsettled 
as grapefruit juice is not too strong al- 
though, on the other hand, some canners 
have advanced prices on Valencia orange 
juice. Tomatoes are maintaining their 
downward trend without interruption 
and everyone wonders where the bottom 
is. There has aiso been some price shad- 
ing this past week on standard cream 
style corn which comes as a surprise as 
stocks were felt to be anything but bur- 
densome. Ozark spinach is still on the 
easy side and aparagus canners are 
pressing for sales on unsold stocks of old 
pack goods with the new pack ready to 
start locally in a few weeks. 


The short items are shorter and very 
strong. The trade have just about given 
up trying to buy green beans and are 
now trying to make commitments out of 
the new packs. Offerings of kraut, car- 
rots, beets and apple sauce are more lim- 
ited all the time and new pack will find 
ready and willing buyers. 


TOMATOES—Local canners. are hav- 
ing no success at all in their efforts to 
push up closer to actual costs. This week 
found standard 2s selling at $1.40 and 
reports of some shading even below this 
figure. The trade are showing no mercy 
and are trying to buy at even lower fig- 
ures, probably because they are not sure 
just where the bottom is. The real weak- 
ness seems to lie in 2s and 2%s as ones 
and tens are short and prices are holding 
at $1.15 for the former and $7.25 for the 
latter. The industry is in trouble and 
it is hoped the coming of the new pack 
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will show considerable improvement. It 
will have to if canners are to remain in 
business. 


BEANS —Nothing at all is offered 
here in the line of green beans with the 
exception of limited offerings from 
southern sources. Many distributors are 
already sending labels to canners in 
the Ozarks and Blue Lake canners on the 
Coast in an effort to get quick shipment 
just as soon as the new packs are ready. 
There is going to be a real flush of busi- 
ness when new beans are ready, at least 
until the pipe lines fill up and they are 
very close to entirely empty now. 


PEAS—Trading is merely routine on 
peas although the .trade would like to 
buy some cheap standards which are not 
available. The market is up on stand- 
ards and slightly easier on fancy grades 
which just about explains the stock posi- 
tion of peas. 


ASPARAGUS — Local canners are 
making a real effort to move unsold 
stocks of cuts and tips asparagus be- 
fore the new crop becomes available. 
Fancy picnics have sold as low as $1.70 
and the No. 300 size has moved at $2.25 
both prices down from previous levels. 
Canners are faced with a problem on 
this one as asparagus has not moved too 
well this year at present levels and with 
growing costs on the increase it is dif- 
ficult to see how the price of the finished 
product can be materially reduced. 


KRAUT—The market is short and 
firm with no improvement in the supply 
situation expected until new pack. The 
movement of kraut has slowed only 
slightly at prices which are now any- 
where from 50 to 60 cents higher basis 
2%s than they were last year. This 
might be an indication of what can be 
done with a promotional program as 
kraut canners have done an excellent job 
in this respect. 


APPLE SAUCE —From all indica- 
tions the trade will have to wait until 
new pack for additional supplies of 
fancy New York State sauce as spot 
stocks are just about sold up. Last sales 
here were made on the basis of $1.80 for 
fancy 303s. Sauce has sold exceptionally 
well the past season. 


CITRUS—Fancy Valencia juice is now 
held at a bottom of $2.75 for 46 oz. with 
some quotations at $2.82% and others at 
$2.85. A few offerings of earlier juice 
are available at a bottom of $2.50 but 
buyers here generally prefer the better 
juice for private labels. Blended is 
offered at $2.35 to $2.40 while grapefruit 
juice varies from a low of $2.05 to $2.20. 


PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian pineapple 
continues to move in excellent shape and 
sales records here will show a substan- 
tila gain over last year. Here again the 
industry has used a promotional pro- 
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gram and cooperative advertising to 
good advantage, at least results would 
seem to indicate such action on the part 
of canning groups does have considerable 
merit. Plans are to continue the pro- 
gram during the new pack which will get 
under way the early part of June. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Annual re- 
ports of freezing weather now making 
the rounds are accepted by the trade with 
a grain of salt. Besides it’s a little to 
early to ascertain how much actual dam- 
age has been done and nobody will show 
any concern until more is known. North- 
west canners are now more inclined to 
meet California prices on Royal Anne 
cherries in an effort to move surplus 
stocks before the new pack begins. Fancy 
ones are offered at $2.20, 2%s at $3.60 
and tens at $15.00. Bings are cleaned 
up with the exception of odds and ends 
and the new pack will begin with stocks 
in good shape. Elberta peaches are sell 
ing here on the basis of $3.35 for 2%s 
and $2.20 for ones both fancy grade and 
appear to have settled down at this level. 
Pears seem to have leveled off with Cling 


peaches, cocktail and apricots all in good - 


shape. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Spinach And Asparagus Price Named—Fruits 
Holding Gains—Tomato Situation Clearing 
— Apple Sauce Very Frim — Canned Shad 
Pack Underway—Tuna Tight— 
Mackerel Pack. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 16,:1953 


THE SITUATION—Features of the 
past week have included the bringing out 
of prices on new-pack spinach by most 
operators and some tentative offerings of 
asparagus, also of new pack, at about 
those prevailing on last year’s pack. 
Weather conditions have been unfavor- 
able for growing crops and considerable 
frost damage has been reported. Grapes 
have been definitely damaged by the 
freeze in the San Joaquin Valley, with 
some loss to peaches, plums, tomatoes 
and potatoes. With some deciduous fruits 
the frost seems to have had only a thin- 
ning effect, with serious losses in but a 
few localities. Marketwise, there is in- 
creased strength shown in almost every- 
thing in the line of spot canning fruits 
and fish, with much shopping around 
being done by buyers to locate wanted 
items. 


SPINACH—tThe spring spinach can- 
ning season has been brought to an end 
by most operators and opening prices 
have made an appearance. These are 
rather below some of the lists circulated 
in recent months but it is commented on 
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rather freely that they are not much cut 
of line with sales that have been made 
of late. Here is the list of one of the 


large packers of a nationally advertised | 
line: Buffet, 85 cents; picnic, 95 cents; |’ 


No. 303, $1.10; No. 2, $1.20; No. 2%, 
$1.50, and No. 10, $4.60. One canner is 
quoting No. 2%s at $1.32% and several] 
have pegged this item at $1.40. The No, 
10 size is lower than most recent spot 


lists, this item having been in short sup. — 
ply, with some sold at $5.00 and even | 
All indications point to a pack ‘ 
Acreage 


higher. 
well below that of last year. 
was held down to make this possible, 
Sales of new pack to date have been 
quite satisfactory. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspar- 
agus is off to a slow start, with the lack 
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of spring rains and warm weather the © 


chief contributing factors. 


will work but two days this week, it is 


announced. Prices to growers have not — 
been decided upon, but it is expected that — 


they will be. close to that paid last year, 
possibly a little less. Some business on 


It was ex- d 
pected that by this time canneries would | 
be operating close to full time, but some 


new pack has been booked on a tentative’. ° 


basis, but this is small in volume. 
of the early interest is in the larger size 
spears which are not very plentiful this 
season. 


FRUITS—The California canned fruit 
market is holding the gains made in re- 


cent weeks and shipments continue well © 


ahead of those of last year. Some can- 
ners report a near-cleanup on apricots 
and cherries and describe the business on 
fruit cocktail as outstanding. Pears are 
definitely held more firmer than a month 
ago and Elberta peaches are now caus- 
ing no worry. Buyers are commencing 
to have real difficulty in locating stocks 
of some items in the fruit list. Sales of 


fruit cocktail were made during the week | 
at $3.25 for No. 2% choice, and No. 303 © 


at $2.15. 


TOMATOES — The situation on to- 
mato products seems to be clearing some- 


what, with prices a bit firmer, but still | 


not on a stable basis. Prices on juice 


have been bandied around and sales ‘ur- | 
ing the past month have shown a vavia- | 
tion of as much as 20 percent with some 7 
Some No. 2 fancy juice has | 
moved well below 90 cents and many © 


concerns. 


offerings are made at $1.00. 


APPLE SAUCE —The canned a ple 
sauce market is very firm, with muiny 


canners sold up and holding but sual 
quantities unshipped. Reports are : en- 
eral that canners sold larger lots to indi- 


vidual distributors in the past and ‘hat | 


many shipped into territories never 


served before. 


SHAD—The canning of shad and s 
roe is getting under way in Califor..la, 


but the output is expected to be very] 


light. In the not too distant past these 
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were quite important items and were 
processed by several firms who were 
large packers of sardines. The pack of 
shad roe is not expected to be more than 
1.000 cases with that of shad about 
4.000 eases. Shad roe packed in 11-oz. 
ovals is priced at $22.00 a case, with 
shad in No. 1 talls at $7.00 a case. 


‘fUNA— The canned tuna situation 
has become a rather tight one, with little 
available other than advertised brands. 
The demand continues brisk, with indica- 
tions that prices may move upward 
again soon. The open market prices 
are: Halves, fancy white meat, $14.50; 
fancy light meat, $13.25; standard, 
$12.50; chunks and flakes, $11.50, and 
grated, $9.60. Sales are being held 
down by the scarcity of fish. 


MACKEREL—tThe pack of mackerel 
in California in 1952 amounted to 1,503,- 
233 cases, out of a total pack of 1,525,353 
cases for the entire United States. The 
catch for the first quarter of 1953 has 
been quite disappointing, amounting to 
but little more than one-half that of last 
year for the corresponding period. Much 


of the pack of late has been in ovals in 


tomato sauce, with sales made at $9.50 
a case. 


LUCKS TRACES 
CAL-PAK DEVELOPMENT 


Roy G. Lucks, president of the Califor- 
nia Packing Corp., was guest speaker 
at a luncheon meeting of the Security 
Analysts of San Francisco last week. 
He gave his listeners an insight into 
the canning industry in general and his 
own company in particular. He said that 
the canned fruits picture is in a very 
healthy condition at present and that the 
canned vegetable situation is good, ex- 
cept for an oversupply of California can- 
ned tomatoes. He forecast that the 
tomato situation would be righted this 
year. 


While the annual report of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp. for the fiscal year 
ended February 28 has not been com- 
pleted, President Lucks said that unit 
volume sales set a new record for the 
firm, but that dollar volume did not. Dol- 
lar volume will be between $215,000,000 
and $220,000,000, or 8 to 10 percent 
above that last year, but not quite up to 
the record of $222,875,150 for the fiscal 
year ended February 28, 1951. Profit 
will also be down from that of the pre- 
ceding year. 


During the seven years since the end 
of World War II, the California Pack- 
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ing Corp. has ploughed back into new 
plant facilities about $58,000,000. 


The speaker traced the development of 
the corporation from its founding in 
1917 to its present position as a leader 
in the industry. He pointed out that it 
operates canning plants in 11 States, 
with the addition of salmon canneries in 
Alaska, pineapple growing and canning 
operations in Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, and three dried fruit plants. It 
farms more than 100,000 acres ‘in eight 
States, Hawaii and the Philippines and 
employs 124 agricultural technicians. Its 
products are distributed through 138 do- 
mestic offices, and a substantial export 
business is also done. Its regular pay- 
roll numbers about 9500, with a seasonal 
peak of about 38,000. Sales of about 
$38,000,000 in 1917 have mounted to 
more than $220,000,000. 


CAL-PAK CAN PLANT 


The California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco, California announces that it 
will operate a small can manufactur- 
vale plant in the San Francisco bay 
area. This plant will manufacture buffet 
size cans and will be ready for operation 
when the 1953 season gets under way. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


MURFREESBORO 


FOR LONG LIFE + USE THE BEST 
Plastex or Cellu San Treated 
Prices Upon Request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Attention: 


APRONS 
Endless 
Lacing Slat 
Zipper 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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PEA & LIMA BEAN CANNERS 


Your Viner Apron, Curtain 
& Under Carrier Needs 


Berry Canvas Goods Inc. 
123 Delancey St. 


Viner Apron Specialists 


For 


Insure against 
Mildew, Rot, 
Decay with 


Preservative 


Consult 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PROPOSED REVISION OF 
FROZEN LIMA BEAN GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
April 13 announced a proposed revision 
of the U. S. Standards for Grades of 
Frozen Lima Beans. 


In the current standards the presence 
of spotted or otherwise discolored beans 
is disregarded in considering the color 
of frozen lima beans. The proposed 
standards would provide for the con- 
sideration of the influence of spotted and 
otherwise discolored beans on the over- 
all color and appearance of the product 
in evaluating the factor of color. 


The definitions of green beans in 
describing thin-seeded and thick-seeded 
types, as well as the thick-seeded baby 
potato type, and the definition of white 
beans remain the same as in the current 
standards. 


The definitions under the factor of 
absence of defects have been clarified 
and broadened to apply more specifically 
to portions of beans, such as loose skins 
and loose cotyledons (halves of the 
bean), which have become broken and 
detached from the beans. Separate tol- 
erances provided for blemished and seri- 
ously blemished beans remain the same 
as in the current standards. 


The factors of color and absence of 
defects and the point value of each fac- 
tor remain the same as in the current 
standards, as do the grade designations 
U. S. Grade A or U. S. Fancy; U. S. 
Grade B or U. S. Extra Standard; U. S. 
Grade C or U. S. Standard; and Sub- 
standard. 


Interested persons may during the 
next 30 days submit views and comments 
to the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C. 


GRADE-STANDARDS FOR 
CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
April 9 announced a revision of the 
United States standard for grades of 
canned sweet cherries to become effective 
May 14, 1953. 


The revision includes several changes 
from the standards which have been in 
effect since 1940. The Grade D (Sec- 
onds) and Grade E (pie-pack) are 
omitted and are replaced by “Substand- 
ard” quality. The three grades above 
Substandard— Grade A (or Fancy), 
Crade B (or Choice), and Grade C (or 
Standard)—are continued. Cherries in 
definite amounts (by count) are no 
longer a grade requirement for various 
container sizes. Recommendations for 
both pitted and unpitted style are the 
same but vary depending upon the sirup 
strength and by container sizes. The 
grade standards also include a new 
statement concerning compliance with 
the drained weight recommendations, 
The revisions also cover improved defi- 
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nitions and details in the factors of 
color, size, defects, and character for 
each grade. 


QM BUYING OFFICE CHANGES 


Effective April 1 the Ames, Iowa Field 
Buying Office of the Quartermaster has 
been closed. All future negotiations with 
canners on the 1953 requirements will be 
conducted through the Milwaukee office 
for the States of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan. James 
Rhyne, formerly in charge of the Ames 
office, will now be located in Milwaukee, 
and will work with Kenneth Benson. 

New address of the Milwaukee office 
is as follows: Field Buying Office, Quar- 
termaster Market Center System, 628 
E. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2. 


NEW TINLESS MOTOR OIL CAN 


A packaging development that may be 
the most important one to affect the 
petroleum industry since it first began 
merchandising motor oil in cans 17 years 
ago is the perfection and mass-produc- 
tion of a tinless, fully-lithographed metal 
container by American Can Company. 

Primarily this new tin-free can assures 
the oil industry, distributors, service 
station operators and car owners that 
no future world crisis cutting off foreign 
tin supplies will interrupt the steady 
flow of metal cans which help package 
and market almost 500 million gallons of 
motor oil annually. 


DEATHS 


ROBERT L. SIMMONS 


Robert L. Simmons, one time canner 
and Vice President of the Farmers & 
Merchants Bank at Cambridge, Mary- 
land, died at his home in Andrews, 
Maryland at the age of 82. His sons, 
Leonard A. Simmons of Madison, Mary- 
land, and Sewell L. Simmons of 
Andrews, are now in the canning 
business. 


THOMAS SPEDDING 


Thomas Spedding, who until a year 
ago had operated the Parish Canning 
Company of Parish, New York, died on 
Sunday, April 5 at Ft. Lauderdale, Flor- 
ida, where he had recently gone to re- 
cover from a major operation. Mr. Sped- 
ding, who was 57 years old, is survived 
by his widow, two daughters, and_a son 
Charles. 


ALICE A. APPLEQUIST 


Miss Alice A. Applequist, formerly 
Assistant to the President of the Green 
Giant Company, Le Sueur, Minnesota, 
died at Sarasota, Florida on April 5, 
where she had gone to improve her 
health. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

APRIL 20-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
AGING EXPOSITION, Navy Pier, Chicago, 
Til. 


MAY 10-13, 1953—FLAVORING weal 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 44th An-| 
nual Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlan. 
tie City, N. J. 


MAY 14-23, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


MAY 22-28, 1953—NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting Board of | 
Directors, Statler Hotel, Washington,| 
D. C. 

JUNE 16-17, 1953 — MAINE CANNERS| 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Meeting, 
Lakewood, near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 21-25, 19583—1NSTITUTE OF Foo | 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 13th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Boston Massachusetts. 


JULY 9-10, 1953— NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
— Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 


JULY 10, 1953 —TRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, 
Md. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago,) 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — wisconsin} 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting,| 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — 1owa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual — 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA. 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYI- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. | 
DECEMBER 3-4, 1953—(TENTATIVE) © 
TRI-STATH PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, location to be announced 
later. 


nr 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, © 
68th Annual Convention. is 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oHI0 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Oh 0. 


JANUARY 238-27, 1954—NATI)NAL) 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOO) 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MAC HIN: 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CON VEN: 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACi ERS). 
Annual Convention, Commodore Hotel. 
New York, N. Y. 
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